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insertion in “ N. & Q.” the In- 
’s furniture, and the copy of a 
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ventory of Hooker 


letter from the | aughan Thomas to my- 


self, containing some amusing explanations of the 


Inventory. Artuur B. Mesnan. 

Wootton, Canterbury 

Oxford, August 2, 1852. 
My dear Frix nd— 

When it was our hap ypiness to be so kindly and 
hospitably entertained at Wootton, I mentioned 
that I had extracted from an ancient College In- 
ventory a list of the fixtures and fur iture ‘of 
Hooker's rooms, and that those rooms were at the 
top of the library staircase, and occupied the 
whole of that floor. 

Before I subjoin a copy of this Inventory, I 
will show you how I arrived at the knowledge of 
the floor and staircase of the rooms 


The he: line 


themselves. 
¢ of this entry will be best under- 
stood by coupling it with the heading of that which 
precedes it, both entries relating to the contents 
of two sets of rooms on ~ same staircase. 
“In the higher chamber, next the ch: ipel and 
library, Mr. Dr. Benefield’s, now Mr. Henry Jack- 
son.” The n follows, ‘ 


late Mr. Hooker's, now Mr. You ung.” 


cou 


AND QUE 


In the next higher chamber, | 
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From these two headings, we are led to the locus 
in quo of Richard Hooker's rooms, and we find 
that they were up the library staircase, Cor pus 
Christi Colle: ge; not on the first floor off that 
staircase (for that set of rooms belonged to Mr. 
Dr. Benefield, and afterwards to the learned Mr. 
Henry Jackson), but on the next or second floor 
off the same staircase; in short, Hooker's rooms 
lay at the top of those stairs, and extended the 
whole length of that floor : for, upon the perusal of 
the Inventory as hereinafter copied, we shall find 
that Hooker's rooms had six windows (glazed 
windows), as follows: two glazed windows in his 
best room, one in his study in the chamber, one 
in the great study in the cockloft, one in the least 
study, one in the study next the least study, and 
in the other study “two lights above,” which I 
suppose were skylights. Upon counting these 
rooms we shall find them amount to six includ- 
ing the cockloft, of which five are called studies, 
indicating the great business of a College life in 
those days. They were all fitted up and furnished 
by the College, all having glazed windows, of 
which glazed windows all had iron casements, but 
the window of the least study in the cockloft, which, 
though «1, had no casement, and “the other 
study,” which had two skylights. 

It must be obvious that so large an assignment 
of rooms implies that Richard Hooker was not 
the sole occupier of them, and this perfectly ac- 
cords with the fact that he had two pupils, the 
distinguished men, _— his care, who 
lived with him in College, and, by reason of their 
rank and condition of life, would require each a 
set of rooms, but who did not think a garret or a 
cockloft too homely for their lodgings, in order to 
btain the benefit of such teaching as that of 
Richard Hooker. One of these pupils was no 
other than George Cranmer, grand-nephew of 
the martyred archbishop; and the other Edwin 
Sandys, son of the Archbishop of York. These 
facts will furnish a sufficient reason for assigning 
to Richard Hooker all the rooms on the floor at 
the top of the library staircase, and they are all 
entered as “late Mr. Hooker’s Rooms” in the 
Inventory. 

Before I transcribe the Inventory of Richard 
Hooker's fixt and furniture as they stand 
upon the official document of the College property 
(for it appears that in those times the College 
fitted up and furnished all the College apartments), 
I will prefix a few observations upon the items. 
Che only bed mentioned is a truckle bed, with 
mat and cord. This might have been the bed of 
one, if not both, of Hooker's pupils. If each had 
a truckle bed, the second bed was not College 
property. As to the bedstead with peugpesen and 
valance of saye* (a sort of damask or moreen), 


glaze 
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ures 
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it must have had bed and bedding; but not hav- 
ing been provided by the College, they are not 
entered. ‘This doubtless was the couch on which 
reposed the bodily frame of Hooker himself, 
fatigued with the labours of study and intellectual 
exertion. In the adjoining study, the window was 
darkened and adorned by a curtain of saye. The 
sitting-room had no chairs, but “on the right 
hand at the door as you come into the chamber,” 
there was a settle, that well-known substitute for 
a row of chairs, which still maintains its place and 
useful position in the public-house. With cour- 
tesy, simple and sincere, the laborious student 
might have sought relaxation and refreshment 
from the severities of study, by inviting the friend 
who visited him to take a seat upon the oaken 
settle which stood on the right hand at entrance, 
for he never felt that student's moroseness, who 
greeted his visitor with “Aut paucis age, aut 
apage.” Wainscot cupboards and presses, wains- 
cot boxes, chests, and desks abounded, and all 
were furnished most vigilantly with locks and 
keys; the study door, besides lock and key, had a 
latch and catch. The rooms were, as might have 
been expected, abundantly provided with that 
supellex literaria, rows of book-shelves. The sides 
of the best rooms were wainscoted ; the cockloft 
study was “ boarded all about, except the south 
side ;” and, to add to the beauty of this apart- 
ment, “the boards were coloured red and green”! 
Woodhouses were provided for the lodgment of 
the only fuel used in those days—billets of wood. 
There were two of them in the cockloft, “ one on 
the east, and one on the west side, with doors 
belonging thereto ;" “in the other study” there 
was another woodhouse, with a door. From doors 
being annexed to these woodhouse entries, we 
infer that they were cupboards, such as are still 
found in some college-rooms for coals. 

The most interesting articles of the Inventory 
are the books, which seem to have descended like 
heir-looms, attached to Hooker's rooms, but be- 
longing to the College, and as such catalogued 
with the rest of the College property in those 
apartments, and so called over with the other 
articles. 

It now remains to find and fix the date of the 
official visitation of “the late Mr. IHlooker’s rooms,” 
and of the verification of their fixtures and furni- 
ture. I have already said that the latest date 
discoverable among these attestations by the Col- 
lege officers is 1628, and the earliest 1622; and 
that the prevailing date is 1623. In the absence 
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chamber over the buttery, late Mr. Sellar’s,” and 
the “testor” annexed to that apartment is dated 
Jan. 12, 1623; taking this, therefore, as the 
time when the articles in the rooms, “late Mr. 
Hooker's,” were examined, verified, and attested, 
it will be found that this verification took place 
thirty-nine years after Hooker had left College; 
he having given up his Fellowship upon his la- 
mentable marriage with Joan Churchman, 1584. 

I have only one word to say about the books, 
Cardinal Hosius’s De Hereticis, 8vo., is to be 
found in all the great theological libraries, as is also 
Jewell’s Reply against Harding. Jewell published 
his answer to Harding's Confutation of the Apology 
in 1564; and then this, “his Reply to Harding's 
Defence” of his Confutation, — it came out in 
1565. As to the Glossa Ordinaria, in four vols., 
I find it not under that title either in the Bodleian, 
or in Corpus Christi College Catalogues: the same 
is to be said of Birarius, three vols. Lyranus is 
the same as the book entered on the Catalogue of 
the above libraries as Nicolaus de Lyra; his com- 
mentaries on the Bible extended to six or seven 
vols, folio. ‘They were much referred to by the 
Protestants of that day: this volume only refers 
to the New Testament, and must have been an 
odd volume. As to Cyren. Orig. qu. Grecum, 
being in a hurry when I took a copy of this In- 
ventory, I must have made some mistake. 

Observe the minuteness with which the books 
were described, in order to their identification: 
the first two or three words upon the second leaf 
of each volume (“initio secundi folii”) were en- 
tered at full length. 

Yours very truly, 
Ve as 
Hooker's Furniture. 

In the next chamber higher, (i.e. next to and 

higher than “Mr. Dr. Benefields,”) which was 


| “ the higher chamber next the chapel and library” 


of any special “ testor” to this particular ex- | 
amination, 1623 may be taken as the time when 
the College officer attested the presence and safety 
of the College articles in these rooms ; and there 
is this special reason for adopting that year, be- 
cause the room, the contents of which were veri- 
fied next after the contents of Hooker's, was “ the 





(up the library staircase at top). 

Iwo windows glazed, each of them having four 
iron casements —the chamber wainscoted, all sav- 
ing the portal—a settle, on the right hand, at the 
door as you come into the chamber—a table and 
a great chest with a lock and key, which is in 
the great study —two doors, the inner hath lock 
and key and a bolt—a truckle bed, with mat and 
cord —six boxes of wainscot under the west win- 
dow —a bedstead, with curtains and valance of 
green saye (soie). 


In the Study in the Chamber. 
To the study door, lock and key—latch and 


| catch on the outer door—one window, glazed, 


| 
| 


with an iron casement, and a saye curtain belong- 
ing thereto—the north side wainscoted from the 
window to the door, with three shelves —and a 
falling seat— under the window, wainscoted, with 
a nutt (?) in it-—on the south side, two wainscot 
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resses, with shelves in them and bolts to them, 
that next the window having a lock and key to it, 
and within it a little cupboard, with lock and key 
—two falling desks, with two shelves in them — 
a footstool, joined to one of the presses. 


In the Great Study in the Cockloft. 

A window, glazed, with two iron casements— 
along table, with a form—seven shelves on the 
south side — a door, with lock and key —the study 
is all about boarded except the south side — boards 
coloured red and green. 

In the cockloft there are two woodhouses, one 
on the east side, another on the west side, with 
doors thereunto belonging. 

In the study next the least study —a door, with 
lock and key—a window, glazed, with one iron 
casement— a wainscot press, with a falling desk 
upon it—three shelves towards the south, another 
shelf towards the north side; the study boarded 
round about, and a standing table—the window 
covered with cloth—a desk on the north side from 
the window to the wainseot press. 


In the other Study. 


A door, with lock and key, two lights above and | iger 
| Frau Harken-hill, when they heard a voice in the 


a falling table and shelves, one on the north side, 
and a shelf on the west side of the study —a shelf 
at the top of the study —a woodhouse, with a door 
—acupboard at the end of the table. 

In the least Study. 

A door, with lock and key —a window, glazed 
—a falling table — four shelves —a desk — a wood- 
house at each end of the cockloft — with two locks 
and a key. 

1 Glossa ordinaria — Init. (initio) See. Fol. (se- 

cundi folii) “* Non oblivi” 

2 Vol. initio secundi Folii “ Rerum Lib” 

3 Vol. initio secundi Folii “ Putabant” 

4 Vol. initio Folii “ sunt et velut.” 

Lyran: in Nov: Testam: Initio secundi Folii 

“Cyren: Orig: qu Grecii.” 
Berarius 1 Vol. secundi Folii initio incipit 
Litera A. 

2 Vol. secundum folium incipit Litera E. 

3 Vol. secundum folium incipit Litera P. 

Cardinalis Hosius de Hereticis 8vo. secundum 

folium incipit “ Pacem et Tranquillitatem 
Ecclesiasticam.” 
Jewell’s Reply against Harding, secundum fo- 
lium incipit “ perusing of certain books.” 
(Signed) By Mr. Joun Hampton. 
Afterwards by Mr. James, at the end of the fol- 
lowing entry. 


COGNATE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LEGENDS. 

In the notice of Choice Notes’ Folk Lore which 
i have lately given in the Literarisches Central- 
élatt fiir Deutschland, I have pointed out the 


great interest for German antiquaries of the story 
of the Lancashire Fairy, printed at p. 147. of that 
volume, and how much it is to be wished that we 
should know what other tales of the same kind 
are current in England. With this view I have 
forwarded to you a translation of the whole group 
of these stories, which is to be found in my West- 
Salischen Sagen (i. 324. 332.), in hopes that their 
appearance in “ N. & Q.” may be the means of 
calling attention to the subject, and of procuring 
the communication of other tales of a similar cha- 
racter. 

A peasant, whose name was Ernst Koppe, once 
caught a badger ; just at that moment there came 
by the wild (Arthur's) chase, and he heard a 
voice exclaiming, ‘* Now, are we all together ! 


: aie 


| whereupon another answered, “ Yes, all but the 


one-eyed sow, that has been caught by Ernst 
Koppe in the sack.” (Ja, alle bis auf die einiiu- 
gige Sau, die Ernst Koppe im Sacke gefangen 
hat.) ‘The man now hastened home, where, in- 
stead of a badger, he found an old one-eyed sow 


| in his sack. Cf. Kuhn, Miirkische Sagen, No. 136, 


| p. 145. 


One day some shepherds caught a badger near 


hill exclaiming, “ Come, come!” Another then 
answered, “ What do you want?” (Was feblet 
Dir?) whereupon the former replied, “‘ The great 
one-eyed sow.” When the shepherds came home, 
they found in fact a one-eyed beast in their sack. 
The voice had been that of Frau Harke, for her 
swine are the badgers. Cf. Kuhn and Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, No. 126. 4. 

In a valley between the villages of Wehr and 
Hasel there was a hole (an earth-hole, ein Erdloch) 
in which a man supposed a badger to be. There- 
fore he sent down a dog, and held an open sack 
before the mouth of it. It was not long before 
something rushed into the sack, which the man, 
immediately tying it up, took upon his back and 


| went away. On a sudden an erdmiinnlein (a 


dwarf) in his neighbourhood called out, “ Krach- 
éhrle (crop-ear, weak-ear), where art thou ?” 
“On the back, in the sack,” answered a voice 
from out of it, and so the man found that he had 
caught a dwarf instead of a badger. He accord- 
ingly set him immediately at liberty. Cf. Baader, 
Neugesammeite Volkssagen aus dem Lande Baden, 
Karlsruhe, 1859, pp. 11, 12. 

In a cave between the hills of Camern and Stél- 
len, Frau Harke kept her wild swine, harts, 
roes, hares, and other beasts, which she every 
morning drove to their pasture-grounds, keeping 
them together with torn-up trees. There her 
decoying call (Lockruf), “ Pickel, pickel (suck, 
suck !)” was often heard. Once upon a time a 
man who had there shot a hare with a club-foot, 
heard her exclaiming, when driving home her 
wild beasts, “They are not all; they are not all; 
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Clubfoot is still wanting.” Cf Norddeutsch 
Sagen, No. 126, 7. 

The Gundisheer (wild chase), near Muri in the 
Aargau, is sweeping through the air like a loud 
sucking swine-flock. Once upon a time somebody 
there caught a pig, which was behind the others, 
when he heard a voice calling out, “ Hagiéhrli (crop- 
ear), where art thou now?” Immediately the pig 
in the sack answered, “ In the sack of the Heini- 
guggeli.” C7. Rochholz, Aargauer Sagen, 1. No. 81. 

In a wood, called the “ Ungetreue Hiise,” a 
man heard the noise of the wild chase; in the 
same moment there came a hare running up to 
him, which he caught and bore away in his arms. 
But when he came to a crossway he heard a 
voice calling out, “ Now, where is the one-eyed 
hiise?” ‘The man then looking at the she-hare, 
saw that it had only one eye, and that no fair one, 
therefore he set the beast at liberty. Scarcely 
had he done so, when some one called to him 
from out of the Ungetreue Hiise, “ Hadst thou 
borne me across the crossway, I should have 
broken thy neck!” That was the “ God-be-with- 
us” (the devil). Panzer, Beitrag fiir Deutschen 
Mythologie, U1. 71., No. § 





‘ 





Avatpnert Kum. 
Berlin. 


ANCIENT CUSTOM OF NORMANDY: THE LAWS 
OF JERSEY. 

I have just been plodding through the Blue 
Book of the Royal Commission charged to inquire 
into the Laws of the Island of Jersey. The basis 
of the common law in that. dependency of the 
British crown is t! m set forth in 
the “Grand Coustumier ce Normandie,” identical 
in almost every respect with our old Feudal law. 
Among the rights of the Seigneur, or Manorial 
Lord, is the droit de mariage, by which he is said 
to be entitled to certain mysterious privileges on 
the marriage of every one of his tenants. These 
are now compounded for by the payment of three- 
halfpence sterling to the lord; but the tax is 
rarely exacted, and has well-nigh fallen into desue- 
tude. I thought that some analogy might exist 
between this droit de mariage and the famous 
droit de jambage, of which those who exaggerate 
the tyranny of the French nobility | 
Revolut on of 1789 are in the | ‘ 
much. Turning up Blount’s Fragmenta Antiqui- 
tatis, or Antient Tenures of La l and Joculur Cus- 
toms of Mar rs, I find the droit de jambage and, 
by implication, this Jersey droit de mariage rob- 
bed of half their terrors. Many estates in the 





1e ancient custé 








ibit of making so 








manor of Great Tey, in the county of Essex, were 
subject to what was called the Merchata mulierum, 
—the Sclavonic Amobyr, or “ price of a virgin,” 
or “maiden rent” of the Welsh laws. This cus- 
tom is commonly supposed to be a right which 











the lord had of passing the first night after mar. 
riage with his female villein. In France, jambage 
was even said to give the Seigneur priority 
over the husband! “ Many creditable historians 
(says Astle upon Blount), as well as several foreign 
authors, have given many marvellous particulars 
as to this custom”; but in Beckwith’s enlarged 
edition of Blount’s Fragmenta (london, Butter- 
worth, 1815), it is clearly explained that the 
Merchata mulierum was simply a compact between 
the lord and his villein for the redemption of an 


offence committed by the unmarried daughter of 


the latter. More commonly it was a fine paid by 
a sokeman, or villein, for a license to give his 
daughter in marriage. The probable reason of 
the custom was, that the peasants on an estate 
were generally either adscripti glebe, or were 
bound to do some service or corvée for the lord 
(as in Jersey, where they may be bound to bring 
their corn to be ground at the lord’s mill, and 
to keep the mill in repair; and in Russia, before 
the emancipation, where the serfs had to give the 
lord so many days’ labour per week unless they 
redeemed their corrée by payment of an obrok, or 
yearly rent.) As women necessarily followed the 
domicile of their husbands, the consequence was 
that when a villein-woman married a stranger, 
the lord was deprived of part of his livestock, and 
naturally required a fine to indemnify him for the 
] f his property. In process of time, and in 
English manors, this fine was thrown into the ag- 
gregate sum of quit-rents; but in Jersey it yet 
vegetates in the form of a three-halfpenny com- 
position. With the claim of the lord for compen- 
sation, if his female villein be married or seduced 
away from the estate, compare the modern bar- 
barism of a father bringing an action to recover 
damages “ for the loss of his daughter's services” 
against her seducer. ‘The admirers of feudal 
times may be very indignant if I point out that 
this claim of “ maiden-rent,” on the part of 
parent or of a feudal lord, is precisely similar to 
the demand made by a father among the Caffres 
of South Africa for so many cows from a suitor 
to whom he gives his daughter in marriage ; but 
on the other hand, the red-hot radicalism of some 
M.P., who is cramming from the Blue Book with 
iew to exposing the maladministration of jus- 
tice in Jersey, may be tempered when he learns 
that the droit de mariage is not such a very 
flagrant relic of feudal tyranny. 

Grorce Avaustus SALA. 
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Clement's Inn, 


THE BLACK PRINCE. 

Our old institutions and beliefs are fast crum- 
bling away. I notice the fall of a fine old 
specimen, by the ruthless hand of a modern an- 
tiquary (as stated by the writer of an article de- 


(294 S. XL Mar. 23, 6, 
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scriptive of a se sal of the Black Prince preserved 
in the Record Office: see Illustrated London 
News, Saturday, 16th instant.) We all believed 
that the three plumes, and the motto “Ich Dien,” 
were the especial property of the Princes of Wales, 
. since Edward the Black Prince, son of Ed- 
oat Ill., took them from the helm of a slain 
Bohemian king at Crecy; but behold, it is no 
such matter. Camden, in his Remains, tells the 
tale; and all accounts since follow him, but it is a 
romantic fiction. The facts seem to be these, ex- 
tracted from the article above-mentioned. Queen 
Philippa of Hainault bore the cognisance, ¢eimp. 
Henry III. ; on some plate belonging to her it is 
found. In the grant of Aquitain to Edward the 
Black Prince by his father, Edward IIL., it is in 
the margin, illuminated. John of Gount and 
Thomas of Woodstock, brothers of the Black 
Prince, bore one, two, and sometimes three feathers ; 
many succeeding sovereigns did so also. Prince 
Henry, son of Henry VIIL., not a Prince of Wales, 
bore it (three feathers with a scroll round, in- 
closed in’ a wreath, surmounted by a coronet. 
Prince Henry, son of James I., was the first Print 
of Wales who bore the cognisance in its present 
form. The seal of the Black Prince sg the deed 
of purchase of John de Bourbon is without it; as 
is also anoth -r seal of his, known to be afte r Creg: 
His seal to the grant of Aquitain only bears fw 
feathers : and it is probable that the fe athers (one, 
two, or three,) were borne as family badges by 
Philippa for Hainault, and by her descendants 


after her. ‘The motto, in the only known writing 
of the Black Prince, is “ De par — homout — Ich 
dene;” or, in modern German, “ Hoch: uth Ich 


dien, "—tranel uted, “ flichminded, [ serve”; but 

would thi rt require the words to run, “ Hoch- 

niithig, Tc ih dien”? Is this badge and motto, or 
either, known to have belonged to Hainault, and 
what is its origin? Who have borne it? And 
what is known of its history? Any information 
would be interesting. C. D. L. 





Hinar Notes 
Scorrisu Pre-Rerormation Service Boo 
— The Bishop of Bre chin and the Fiev. G. a 


Forbes of Burntisland, | ec. in editing 





e ing 


the “Arbuthnott Missal,” are very desirous if 


making a ¢ mplete list of all the Scottish Pre- 
Reformation Service Books of every kind. Any 
infor rmation sent to “the Bishop of Brechin, Dun- 
dee,” will be grate fully acknowledged. 

Loose Brasses.— Some time since, archeolo- 
gists were horrified at the loss of the monumental 
brass of AN lam de Bacon at Oulton, Suffolk, and 
doubtless conside :~ that it had found its way to 
o ym oy but I think that I may be en- 

led, from the f llowing statement given me bya 
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friend, to afford some hope that the brass is still 
in existence, and to offer a few words of warn- 
ing to such of the clergy as are careless of the 
relics of past ages, however interesting they may 
be. . ; 

The vicar of a country parish, in whose church 
are some loose brasses which he was unable to place 
securely from the obstructive Protestant tenden- 
cies of a lay rector, was seated in a railway car- 
riage, and heard one gentleman (?) address another 
in somewhat the following terms: “ You will 
doubtless be surprised at the object of my visit to 
irae but the fact is that there are some loose 
brasses in the church, and I am going to get hold 
of them.” The vicar at once took steps to put 
the brasses under lock and key, and ‘thus de- 
feated the intended sacrilegious robbery, which 
otherwise might have been perpetrated with im- 
punity. Surely after this we shal! hear 
tition of such nonsense as that uttered by 
rector of the church in which the noble Felbrigg 
brass is placed. W. Warwick Kine. 





GrorGE STEPNEY, THE Port. — 

“1707, Sept. 15. Died George Stepn ys Esq’, a Re- 
lation of mine, aged abt 45 y™, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. He was one of the Lords Comer of 
Irade, and Envoy Ext. from the Queen to the States- 
General when he died. He had been at Vienna and 
other Courts in the Character of a Publick Minister; and 
faithfully served his Country at home and abroad for 
about 20 years. Tle was one of the fin ; 
time. He wrote but little, tho’ enough to discover his de- 
licate Genius that w ay. "— MS, Diary of Sir Erasmus 


Philipps, Bart. 





Joun Pavin Purr 
Mrs. Dororny Stepney. — 


“1724, Nov. 6. Wasa Bearer at the F un eral of Cosin 





Dorothy Stepney, sister to the fa nous G pney, Esq 

Ihe other Bearers were Mt Castle, Mt Wa Mr Moun- 
tague, M' Jacomb, and M' Reynolds. 1} neis Whit- 
worth (Bro. to L¢ Whitworth) was Chis mer. She 





was buried from her House in Lisle in West" 
Abbey, and laid in the same Grave w* her Sister and 
Brother. This was a very handsome Funeral.” — WS 
Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 
Joun Pavix Purwurrs. 
Haverford west 


Oxe Hunprep anp Nixery-rour YEARS 
AGO. = 

“26 April, 1667. Then I took a turn with Mr. Evelyn, 
with whom I walked two hours, till almost one of the 
COG, cc cceses He tells me mighty stories about the 
King of France, how great a prince he is. He hath made 
a Code to shorten the law: he hath put out all the an- 
cient commanders of castles that were become heredi- 
tary; he hath made all the friars subject to the bishops, 
which before were only subject to Rome, and so were 
hardly the King’s subjects; and that none shall become 
religieux but at such an age; which he (Evelyn) thinks 
will in a few years ruin the Pope, and bring France to a 
Patriarchate.” — Pepys’ Diary, vol. iii. 112., Bohn’s ed. 








Lord Braybrooke observes on this passage: 
‘All these assertions respecting the King of 
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France must be received with caution. 
was very ignorant of foreign matters, and very 
credulous.” But Evelyn was little given to hoax 
or humbug. Le Grand Monarque, too, though as 
licentious as his vassal Charles, was as shrewd as 
Cromwell, somewhat pra-Napoleonic in his pur- 
poses, and almost as long-sighted and as long- 
fingered as the present occupant of his position. 
By- -the-bye, our  piarian records a very valiant 
namesake of “N. & Qs” illustrious grand-mas- 
ter, “ Captain Cuttle,” who went to the bottom 
with his ship “ The Hector,” in Lord Sandw ich’s 
defeat of a Dutch squadron in 1665. 
Nit Novem. 
A Sonnet.— Are the following verses in print ? 
They are by one of our Elizabethan poets, for I 
find them in a volume * of Speeches, &c., of James 
I., in a hand of the time : — 
“ What is our life? A play of passion, 
Our mirth, the music of division ; 
Our mother’s wombe, the Tyring houses be, 
Where we are drest for life’s short Comedy. 
Earth is our Stage; Heaven our Spectator is, 
Who sits and looks who ere doth act amiss. 
The grave that shrouds us from the parching sun, 
Are like the curtains when the play is done. 
Thus playing run we to our latest rest, 
Where we shall die in earnest, not in jest.” 
Wm. D. 
St. John’s Wood. 





Queries. 
ST. AUDREY AND TAWDRY. 

The following paragraph, which I copy from a 
scrap of printed paper lately placed in my bands, 
should, | think, be preserved in your pages. It is 
headed “October 17th,” the day anciently dedi- 
cated to the saint, and thus proceeds :— 


“St. Etheldreda, an English abbess, who died in 679, 
is worth mentioning, on account of a singular etymology 
connected with the name. Etheldreda was corrupted into 
Auldrey, and thence into Audrey; and it seems that at 
an annual fair in the isle of Ely, called St. Audrey’s Fair, 
° y of showy lace was sold, which went by the name of 

Audrey’s lace. Another corruption was added to the 
nn and the word, say the learned, was turned into 
Tawdry, and applied not only to lace, but to other 
articles of female attire more showy in appearance than 
intrinsically valuable. Another story tells us that St. 
Audrey died of a swelling in the throat, which she con- 
sidered a judgment for an inordinate love of fine neck- 
laces in her youth. This story comes to the same result 
as the first, viz., that the word ‘tawdry’ is derived from 
the name of the saint. In favour of this derivation of 
the word is the negative evidence that its etymology is 
uncertain, But still, in our opinion, the theory looks so 
suspicious, that it can only be accepted conditionally till 
something better is discovered. Noah Webster, the 
American lexicographer, a most industrious collector of 
etymologies, gives none to the word ‘ tawdry,’ though the 
connection with St. Audrey has been too often repeated to 
suppose that he was ignorant of it.” 


* Lansdowne MS, 498., f. 71. 
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| officers in the Dutch army of William III. 
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Perhaps your insertion of the above may direct 
attention to a curious word, and be the means of 
determining the derivation. Richardson, in his 
dictionary, “accepts the etymology complained of, 
describing “tawdry” as a contraction from St, 
Ethelred (sic), apparently by mistake for St, 
Etheldred ; and, he adds, that the fair called by 
the saint’s name was once as famous as that of St, 
Bartholomew, called Bartlemy. He refers to 
Skinner as his authority, and quotes from Spen- 
ser’s Shepherd’s Calendar the lines— 

“ Binde your fillets faste, 
And gird in your waste, 
For more fineness, with a tawdrie lace.” 

On consulting Winkles’ British Cathedrals, vol: 
ii., I find that that of Ely is dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Etheldreda, and that it arose out of the 
monastic foundation of the latter, whose legendary 
history is sculptured on the columns of some of 
the slender pillars, which support the octagon 
tower and lantern, at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts. St. Etheldreda was third daughter 

Anna, king of the East Angles, and she is said 
to have founded the abbey of Ely, in the year 
673. Nep ALsnep. 





Cavatik.— A family of this name is supposed 
to have settled in Holland about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, probably French refugees. 
Two of its members came to England, 1688, as 
One 
of these attained the rank of Brigadier-General, 
and dying in London, 1752, was the last of that 
rank as a permanent one. 

The other was Captain in the Horse Grenadier 
Guards, but he retired from the army, and settled 
himself at St. Andrew's, Fifeshire. A grand- 
daughter of his, through a mésalliance, became mo- 
ther of the late Dr. Andrew Bell, who, having no 
other blue blood to boast of, was exceedingly proud 
of his maternal grandfather, and never lost an 
opportunity of telling people that his ancestor, 
&e., came over with King William. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that one so acute as Dr. Bell certainly 
was, should have put into the hands of his future 
biographer (the late Mr. Southey) — The Memoirs 
of Colonel Cavalier, the Camisard Chief in the 
Cevennes —as those of his ancestor, entirely over- 
looking the anachronism, that Cavalit came to 
England in 1688; whereas Cavalier was at that 
date a mere boy, and only came over in 1703: 
seventeen years later. It is a singular coincidence 
that two men with names so similar should have 
arrived in Holland from France; should both 
have served in the Dutch cavalry, and finally, 
that both should have passed from Holland to 
England, and become officers in the British army. 
For the Memoirs of the Cevenot hero, see Kem- 
ble’s State Papers, p. 388. et seqg., ed. 8vo. 1857. 
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I have by me a long letter from Mr. Southey 
on this subject, who remarks that it was not pro- 
bable Col. Cavalier should have dropped a letter 
from the name of which he had just reason to be 
proud ; and, moreover, that throughout the Me- 
moirs there is not the slightest allusion to any 
relatives as already in Great Britain or Ireland. 
It appears evident, therefore, that notwithstanding 
the similarity of name, the Cavaliés and Cavalier 
were not in any way connected. I shall be ex- 
tremely thankful for any information respecting 
this family. 

Cuvrcn-seep. —In a MS., temp. Edw. L, pre- 
served in the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, is 
the following definition, given under this word, 
which is thus written, Cherchesed Chircheomer vel 
Chircheambre : — 

“Une certeine mesure de ble batu q’ chescun home 
doneit au temps des bretons et des englois al eglise le jot 
de senct Martyn, mes puis la venue des Normans si le 
pristrent a lour oeps plusours seignours et le donerent 
solenc la veu ley moisi noie p’nuciar’ sicome vous tro- 
verez en les Irés le Roi enoc qil enuoia a Rome et est dit 
Cherchesed quasi semen Ecclesie.” 

Can you afford any explanation of the allusion 
to “le Roi Enoc ?” IruvRieL. 


ConrirMATions Recisterev. — Will some of 
your readers give me a reference to any canons 
or synodical orders directing the parochial clergy 
to keep a register of their parishioners who have 
received holy confirmation, and to enter their 
names therein, as in the case of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials ? 

Iremember to have seen such a direction given 
to the clergy, but cannot now recollect where it 
is to be found. Witriam Fraser, D.C.L. 

Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


First PartiaMent or Cuartes I. — Can any 
of your readers supply me a correct list of the 
names of those members of the first parliament of 
Charles I., who were pricked for sheriffs to pre- 
vent their re-election for that of 1626? Did any 
of them sit; and, if so, what places did they re- 
present ? W.W. W. 


Heratpic Query: Arms.—I shall feel greatly 


obliged to anyone who can identify for me the | 


following arms, which are on an old seal in my 
possession: Sa. a chev. engr. or, between three 
crosslets flory (arg.?). Crest, a dexter arm ha- 
bited, couped below the elbow ; the hand grasping 
a dagger, from which drops of blood are falling. 
J. A. Px. 
Dr. Jounson. — Who was the author of the 
Life of Dr. Johnson, published by G. Kearsley, 
46. Fleet Street, 1785? * The three witnesses to 


[* We may as well mention, that the above work is 
not the same as is noticed in our 24 S, v. 377., also pub- 
lished in 1785. — Ep. } 


A.C. M. | 


| cross. 
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a codicil to Dr. Johnson's will are, John Copley, 
William Gibson, Henry Cote. Who was the first 
of the three? Not, I presume, the eminent pain- 
ter, J. S. Copley ? ‘ 


Kenren. —Can any one tell me whether there 
ever was a painter of the name of Kehren? Or 
was he an engraver ? PATIENCE. 


Kirxuevca Comns.— Any information with re- 
gard to the following coins, their probable date 
and character, would oblige. They were found 
during the recent excavations on the Kirkheuch St. 
Andrew’s ; in the course of which, the foundations 
of the old Chapel Royal, or chapel of “ St. Mary 
de Rupe, of our Lord the King,” were laid bare. 

1. Obv. Regal orb, surmounted by a plain 
Legend: “taconvs : DEI : GRA : REX:” 
Reverse. Plain Latin cross within a quatrefoil. 
Legend: “ crvxX . PELLIT . OIE . CRIM .” 

2. The device on either side the same, although 
struck from a different die: the legend on the 
obverse reading — “ IACOBVS : DEI : REX: GRA:” 

The quatrefoil in this second coin is formed by 
a double tressure, flowered at the points; having 
small circles in the spandrils, which also divide 
the words of the reverse legend. The division of 
the words on the obverse of both coins is formed 
by two small crosses; that on the reverse, of No. 
1., by single crosses. The rim of No. 2. is pierced 
with « small hole, as if for suspension by a ribbon 
or thread. These coins are in copper, of the usual 
thin character, the dimension of a sixpence, and 
remarkably well preserved. The inscription fixes 
the name of the monarch; the style and lettering 
would indicate the earlier reign. Ww. 


ticHaRD Licon, author of A True and Exact 
History of the Island of Barbadoes. 1 shall feel 
greatly obliged to any correspondent of the “ N. 
& Q.” who will give me some account of the fate 
of this very interesting person. In the dedicatory 
letter to Bishop Duppa, prefixed to the first edit. 
1657, Ligon states that his book had been written 
in prison. And again, in the concluding para- 
graph of the book itself, he tells us that he had 
been cast into the “Upper Bench,” “by the subtle 
practices of some whom he had formerly called 
friends.” He was old, too, having undertaken the 
voyage to Barbadoes “in the last scene” of his 
life. The records of all the metropolitan prisons 
were burnt during the Gordon riots. F.S.A 


Lorp Mayors or Lonpon. — Where may a 
literary inquirer find biographical details concern- 
ing “early” Lord Mayors of London ? r. 

Viscount Movuntcasuet.— Why did Davys, 
Viscount Mountcashel (now extinct), derived 
from Sir John Davies, Knight, Marshal of Con- 
naught, adopt a Spanish motto — “ Suatenta la 


Drecura,” and choose for supporters two tigers 
* guardant” and “ coward” ? F. R. D. 
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Curtovs Omes, on Corncrpence.—On Wednes- 
day night, or rather Thursday morning, at three 
o'clock, the inhabitants of the metropolis were 
roused by repeated strokes of the new great bell 
at Westminster, and most persons suppos sed it was 
for a death in the royal family. There might 
have been about twenty slow strokes, when it 
ceased, It proved, however, to be due to some 
derangement of the clock, for at four and five 
o'clock, ten or twelve strokes were struck instead 
of the proper number. On mentioning this in the 
morning to a friend, who is deep i in London anti- 
quities, he obser rved, that there is an opinion in 
the city that anything the matter with St. Paul's 
great bell is an omen of ill to the royal family ; 
and he added, I hope the opinion will not ex- 
tend to the Westminster bell. This was at eleven 
on Friday morning. I see by The Times this 
morning that it was not till one a.m. the lamented 
Duchess of Kent was considered in the least dan- 
ger, and as you are aware she expired in less 
than twenty-four hours. I do not pause to com- 
ment on this curious coincidence, but to ask whe- 
ther any one can give me any further particulars 
as to this opinion. I am told the same notion 
obtains at Windsor. Citizen. 


Oreratic PAMPHLETS. — 

“+ Vill not Apollo see? does Jove not hear? 
When will it thunder, if it now be clear? 
E. Alas, my Fate! 

It is too late. 
Ch. Why weepst thou so? 
E. Oh! 
Ch. Soften thy tumultuous woe.’ 

“ This comical imitation of the Greek chorus was taken 
as serious, and sung in its time. Perhaps it is as good as 
its rival, Pope’s Ode to St. Cecilia's Day; but one writer 
was occasionally bad, the other always so.”—Letter to the 
Earl of H—— on the Patronage of the Opera, Lond, 1751 

From what opera or other work are the lines 
taken? Who is the Earl of H——? ‘The pam- 
phlet is a dull attack on the taste for operas, and 
decline of the stage. #4 


Parminter. —Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Mrs. Anne Parminter, author 
of The Votive Wreath, and other Poems, London, 
1826? The book is dedicated to Her Royal Iigh- 
ness the Princess Augusta Sophia. From one 
of the poems the authoress appears to have been 
a native of Scotland or the North of England 

R. Inonzs. 


ANNE 


Pirer Famiry. — Can any of your readers give 
any information of any family 
this name who resided, 
the last century, at ‘Twyford, or 


any other parish 
near, in Berkshire.” P 


[* Our correspondent may doubtless obtain much in- 
rmation relating to the Pij ver family from th terk- 
shire wills preserved in the Arch hdeacon’s Registry at Ox- 


ford. — Ep. } 


(or descend ints) of 
during the early part of 


Raistne or Lazarus. —- What are the most ce- 
lebrated pictures of this miracle? Is there any 
picture of note which illustrates the de cli ars ition of 
Jesus — “ Thy brother shall rise again?” John xi, 
23. 

Are there any engravings of such pictures; 
and, if so, by whom? Remieivs, 


Ruea Americana.— Why is the name Fhea 
given to the ostrich ? and does it cant al llusively 
to the name Ré zy, when borne as a crest by the 
family of Reay ? Ray Dernienss, 


“Tue Variant Scor.”—There is a play on the 
subject of Sir Wm. Wallace, having the following 
title: The Valiant Scot, a Play, by J. W. Gent, 
1637, 4to. Dedicated to the Marquis of Hamil. 
ton. Who was the author ? R. Ineurs, 


Vice-ApmirAt Tuomas Smitu.— The above 
well-known hero was a natural brother of Lord 
Lyttelton, and resided at one time at Rockingham 
Hall, Hagley. He was president of the court- 
martial which tried Admiral Byng, and strove in 
vain to get him off. He was usually known by 
the sobriquet of “ Tom of ten thousand.” Did 
he marry? And if so, whom, and what issue had 
he? H. S. G. 


Sratutes or Tue Reatm, and STATUTES AT 
Lares. — Probably some correspondent, learned 
in the law, will explain the cause of the different 
manner in which statutes are quoted in these 
collections. The differences do not merely affect 
the number of the chapter, but the year in which 
the act was passed, and other matters. The 
learned editors of the Statutes at Large notice 
the discrepancies, but do not, as far as my re- 
searches extend, explain them. INQuimen. 


Queries with Ar 


Baca pre Secretis.— The. very important re- 


swers. 


cords of state trials and prosecutions, known 
under this title, have, I believe, been partially 
made public within the last few years. 1 beg to 


inquire what portions of their contents, or what 
kind of calendar of them, has been given to the 
world ; and whether in any distinct volume, or 
in which of the Reports of the Keeper of Public 
Records ? N. 

[The Documents kept in the so-called Baga de Seccretis 
—tor the great Baga had long since disappeared, and was 
represented by acloset to which there were three keys, 
one kept by the Lord Chief Justice, one by the Attorney- 
Genera!, and the third by the Master of the Crown Office— 
consist of indictments and attainders for high tr 
other state offences, as well as of other proceedings on the 
Crown side of the King’s Bench. The greater part are ot 


-ason 


very considerable value, both in a legal and historical 
point of view. A Calendar of those Records from the 
reign of Edward IV. to that of George III. prepared by 


Sir Francis Palgrave, will be found in the Appendices 
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to the third, fourth, and fifth Reports of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, among the mass of valu- 
able historical materials there printed. The Master of 
the Rolls would add another to the many claims which 
he has already on the gratitude of students of English 
History, if he were to cause this Calendar of the Baga 
de Secretis, which is now scattered through three large 
Blue Books, to be reprinted in an octavo volume uniform 
with the ether Calendars of State Papers now publishing 
under his direction. The great curiosity and historical 
value of these papers were strongly pointed out some few 
years since in The Atheneum. } 

Lorpv Lovat: J. Assapie.—The enclosed 
rude tracing is from the book plate of a little 
yolume before me:—“L’Art de se Connoitre 
Soy-mesme, &c. Par Abbadie. Rotterdam chez 
Pierre Reinier Leers. m.vc x.cut.” Is the writing 
Lord Lovat’s? ‘The arms I think are his. The 
fraises are here three, two and one — not as at 
P 5. of Mr. Burton’s admirable Life of Lovat, 
seven; and the field is argent, and not as there 
sa ‘e. Pray who was “ Abbadie” who wrote 
this curious booklet, dedicated to “ Monseigneur 
le Vicomte de Sidney?” Considering the cha- 
racter of the supposed possessor, Lovat, it is queer 
to notice (as I did to my infinite amusement) that 
the blue silk marker, attached to the volume, rests 
at p. 122., where the sentiments of “ la modestie et 
la pudeur” are dealt with, as if Lovat had got no 
further in the perusal, or that he wished to refer 
tothe passage. One wonders if he had attained 
to the connoisance de soy-meme inany degree. He 
makes but a sorry figure in Mr. Burton's pages. 
But an overweening modesty and shamefacedness 
were not amongst the catalogue of his sins. 

C. W. Lamont. 

[Jacques Abbadie, a native of Berne, is well known as 
atheologian. At Berlin he was master of the Calvinistic 
church; in Ireland he was installed Dean of Killaloe, 
May 13, 1699; in London he was preacher at the Savoy 
chapel. His work on The Truth of the Christian Religion, 
has been deemed a most able confutation of infidelity. 
He died in London on 25th September, 1727. An account 
of his numerous works may be seen in Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dictionary. } 





Rey. Lanceror Str. Atnyn.—Can you oblige 
me with information about the Rev. Lancelot St. 
Albyn, who resided at Bridgewater in the year 
1764? Was he a dignitary of the church? To 
what family did he belong? and are any of the 
family still living ? G. G, 

[The Rev. Lancelot St. Albyn was connected with the 
Devon family of that name, who deduce their origin from 
St. Albine in Normandy. The manor of Alfoxton, co. 
Somerset, belongs to this family. (Collinson’s Somerset- 
shire, i. 265.) The Rev. Lancelot St. Albyn was educated 
at Baliol College, Oxford, and was Rector of Paracombe, 
and Vicar of Wembdon, in the counties of Devon and 
Somerset. He married Anna-Maria, daughter of Henry 
Selleck, Esq. of Walford, co. Somerset. This Rev. gen- 
tleman, dying without issue on Jan. 22, 1791, and being 
the last of his family in the male line, he bequeathed his 
estates, on the death of his wife, which took place July 
1, 183, to the elder son (when he should attain the age 
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of twenty-one years) of his nephew, St. Albyn Gravenor. 
See the pedigree to the present time in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1858, p. 1051. 


Artuur Browne, LL.D., S.F.T.C.D., Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in, and M.P. for, the 
University of Dublin. Can any of your corres- 
pondents mention where any particulars of this 
gentleman’s life and origin can be found, the date 
of his death, or the reference to any memoir at the 
time? I have heard variously both that he was 
a native of America, and that he was born at sea, 
on his parents’ return to Ireland. A. 


f Arthur Browne was the son of Marmaduke Browne, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island. In his 
youth Arthur attended the school established by Dean 
(afterwards Bishop) Berkeley,at Newport. He came to 
lreland in 1771 or 1772, and during the remainder of his 
life was connected with Trinity College, Dubiin, as Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law. He also represented the University 
in the Jrish House of Commons. As a professor, it has 
been declared that he was “the idol of the students.” 
His great powers of mind he improved by incessant 
study, and by intercourse with the most distinguished 
scholars and the most able and virtuous statesmen of his 
day. He died on June 6, 1805, Andrew Caldwell, writing 
to Bishop Percy on Nov. 18, 1805, says, “ The auction 
of Prime Serjeant Browne’s books came on this day. I 
stepped in by accident, and looking at No. 55, Lang- 
baine’s Dramatic Poets, with MS. notes by Oldys, ob- 
served your name, and dated Northumberland House; I 
instantly claimed it fer you, and request your immediate 
directions by return of the post.” For a list of Arthur 
Browne’s Works, see Watt's Bibliotheca. ] 








Oast-Hovusr.—In a recent trial for trespass on 
land in Kent, it was stated that the trespass was 
committed for the purpose of erecting an “ oast- 
house.” What is an oast-house? Oost-INpren. 


[An oast-house is a kiln or vessel for drying hops. 
“Empty the binn into a hop-bag, and carry them imme- 


diately to the oast or kiln to be dried.” —Mortimer, quoted 
in Todd’s Johnson, | 


3uRIDAN'’s Ass,— 


“ I stood ballancing (for a time) somewhat like Buri- 
dan’s Asse, knowing not which of the two I should pre- 
fer.”—Thos. Pierce’s Divine Philanthropie, 1657. 


Allusion to what ? K. 


[John Buridan, a celebrated schoolman of the four- 
teenth century, was a native of Bethune, and became 
professor of the University of Paris, and, as some say, 
regent in 1320. He wrote Commenturies on Aristotle's 
Logic, Ethics, and Metaphysics; but he has been prin- 
cipally remarkable on account of the sophism or argu- 
ment, commonly called “ Buridan’s Ass.” He supposed 
a hungry ass, or an ass equally hungry and thirsty, 
placed between two bushels of oats, or a bushel of oats 
and a vessel of water, each being equidistant from him. 
He then inquired what the ass would do. If it was 
answered, he would remain there till starved to death, 
it brought the laugh on his side, since that evidently 
appeared to be absurd. If it was answered that the ass 
would both eat and drink in that situation, “ then (cried 
he) the ass has free will, or of two equal attractions one 
is greater than the other.” The term “ Buridan’s Ass,” 
has been since proverbially used to denote difficulty and 
hesitation in determining between two objects. ] 
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Suare-snins.— A person who is acute of mind, 
sharp-witted, or keen at a bargain, is sometimes 
called “ Sharp-shins.” The term is often applied 
to a forward, sharp-witted lad. What have his 
shins to do with it ? INQuiRER. 


[Probably very little. 


witted,” has suggested aclue to the true origin and mean- 
ing of “sharp-shins.” Sinn, in German, is wit, mind, 
sense. Scharf is sharp. Scharfsinn is acuteness of mind. 
May we not then trace our vernacular “ sharp-shins ” to 
the Germ. Scharfsinn ?]} 





Replies. 
LITERARY AND PICTORIAL FORGERIES. 
(2™ S. xi. 191.) 
I am glad that the view of Old Sandwich, en- 
graved in the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 
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We think, however, that our | 
inquiring correspondent, in employing the term “ sharp- | 
| than any of these was the stone pretended to have 


| Magazine for March, 1790. 


1793, has been exposed as fictitious upon adequate | 


authority, as the “hoax” was not pointed out 
either by Mr. C. St. Barbe in his List of the Plates 
and Woodcuts in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1821, 
8vo., nor by Mr. J. Russell Smith in his Biblio- 
theca Cantiana, 1837, 8vo.; nor does it seem to 
have been discovered by the Editor or correspon- 
dents of the Magazine at the time. 

But I am sorry to have to state that Sytvanus 
Urnan was imposed upon for a second time in the 
very same year, when he published in the Maga- 
zine for July, 1793, the representation of a tomb 
or chest bearing the arms of the family of Vesci, 
described (in p. 617.) as having been discovered 
at Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwickshire. This was 
reprimanded as the forgery of an “ingenious 
Warwickshire Boy” in the following number, at 
p. 696. ° 

Nor were these the only occasions in which pic- 
torial “hoaxes” have been successfully accom- 
plished in the long series of embellishments to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. In 1804 some one who 
pretended to write from Abingdon, under the real 
name of G. Ellerton, sent “ a south prospect of the 
venerable church of Fyfield, Berks.” It was en- 
graved in the Magazine for May in that year; but 
at p. 547. denounced as imaginary, with a threat 


to the forger to engrave both his real and his dis- | 


guised handwriting. 

But the most extraordinary imposition upon the 
credulity of Syrvanus Uresan that has ever at- 
tracted my observation is an heraldic one, which 
obtained a place in his first plate for June, 1799. 
It is called (in p. 449.) “ a fac-simile of an armo- 
rial shield displayed upon the panels of a what- 
d’ye-call-it carriage, which drew the attention of 
the delineator as he was passing by the shop of the 
coachmaker.” The “ delineator,” affecting the cha- 
racter of Rusticus, asked for explanation of this 
shield and its accompanying mottoes ; but it does 
not appear that any Cidipus ever attempted to 
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/ unriddle them. It is, one must allow, an exceed. 


ingly ingenious piece of heraldic confusion, only 
to be appreciated by inspection, and only to be 
compared to those kinds of marbled papers, whose 
patterns are produced by the gyrations and inyo- 
lutions of floating colours. 

An earlier and more memorable fabrication 
been found in Kennington lane, in the year 1789, 
bearing an inscription commemorative of King 
Harakdnut. This was played off, not upon Sy:- 
vanus Urpan, but on the Society of Antiquaries, 
and with some degree of success; but it was pub- 
lished only (as a forgery) in the Gentleman's 


Joun Goven Nicnors. 





LAYMAN OFFICIATING AS DEACON AT MASS. 
(2™ §. xi. 172.) 


Vesna’s question—Is there any authority fur 
this statement ? is soon answered. In one of the 
* Ordines Romani,” entitled “ Qualiter Romanus 
Imperator debeat coronari,” is given the following 
rubric :— 

“Induunt eum (imperatorem electum) amictu, et alba 
cum cingulo, et sic deducunt ad domnum papam in secre- 
tarium, ibique clericum facit eum, et concedit ei tunicam, 
dalmaticam, pluviale et mitram, caligas et sandalia, qui- 
bus utatur in coronatione sua, et sic indutus stat ante 
domnum papam.”—Martene, De Antig. Ecc. Rit., ii. 303. 

Hence it is clear that the use of the sacred vest- 
ments was allowed to the emperor, for his corona- 
tion. That he officiated, but only for a few 
minutes, at the Pontiff’s mass, sometimes as dea- 
con, at others as subdeacon, for the usage seems to 
have varied, is certain :— 

“Tpsoque pontifice descendente pro perficiendis Missa- 
rum mysteriis ad altare, Imperator more subdiaconi 
offerat calicem et ampullam.”—Cenni, Monum. Domin. 
Pontif., ii, 271. 

“ Aliquantulum semoto cardinali de evangelio, loco 
ejus Cesar subintravit ad altare, ministrando Pap pa- 
tena cum hostia, et inde calicem cum vino, et aqua por- 
rigendo Pontifici et simul offerente et ministrante quam 
pulchre et egregie fungente officio diaconi.”—Jb, 274. 

Again, in another “ Ordo,” printed by Martene, 
“ Comment on fait lempereur de Romme,” we read 
that— 

“ Le Pape doit chanter la Messe, et l'empereur doit dire 
Vevangile, et le roy de Cecile l’epitre. Mais si le roy de 
France s'y trouve, il la doit dire devant lui.”—De Ant. 
Ecce. Rit., ii, 213. 

At matins, on Christmas eve, the pope blesses a 
magnificent sword and a beautiful crimson velvet, 
pearl-embroidered hat, both of which he some- 
times sends to some crowned head or great general, 
in token of goodwill. Should the Roman emperor, 
or any sovereign be present at that service, it is 


for him, arrayed in alb, stole, girdle, cope and this 
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hat, and girt with this sword, which he draws and 
flourishes three times above his head, to sing the 
seventh lesson, beginning with those words from 
the gospel of St. Luke :—“ Exiit edictum a Cesare 
Augusto,” &e., and the whole ceremony is de- 
scribed, under the article “ Lectio,” in the Hiero- 
lericon of Magri; and fuller still in the Friderici 
II]. Advent. Rom. ed. Mabillon, Musei Ital. i. 
963. That curious dalmatic, the finest of the kind 
I have ever seen, said to have been worn by 
Charlemagne, the day he was crowned emperor 
by Pope Leo III., in St. Peter's at Rome, is still 
kept in the sacristy of that basilica. 

To some antiquaries, especially numismatists, 
the present notice may afford some help for under- | 
standing why the emperors of Germany were 
occasionally figured on their medals robed in sa- 
cerdotal garments, a fact thus glanced at by an 
Italian writer in the fifteenth century, while de- 
scribing how Frederic III. was vested for the 
function on Christmas eve :-— 

“Post hc, stolam accepit in morem diaconi super hu- 
merum sinistrum religatum sub dextro; sed cum palu- 
damentum album illi imponerent, aptarentque ejus aper- 
turam ab humero dextro, ut aliis non initiatis tieri solet, 
renuit Imperator, aptavitque illud cum apertura ante 

tus, asserens Cesarem pluviuale et stolam ad morem 
sacerdotum gestare oportere, atque ita ut in magno Cx- 
sareo sigillo sculptum vidimus, ubi Imperator in majes- 
tate sedens, paludamento sacerdotali et subtus stola in 
erucis modum ante pectus ornatus impremitur.”—Frederici 
ITT, Advent. Rom., ut supra, p. 263. 

D. Rock. 


Brook Green. 





WORMS IN THE FLESH. 
24 §. xi, 190.) 


| inconvenience therefrom. 





In a narrative of Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, 
published some years since, it is related that the 
eminent and enduring traveller was attacked by | 
a disease similar in its results to that referred to | 
by your correspondent. So far as I can remem- 
ber, not having the book now in my possession, it 
was on this wise: ——One afternoon, on his last 
return to England, being then at Cairo, he ex- | 
perienced whilst lying on a sofa an indescribable | 
irritating sensation in the calf of the leg: on 
scratching, a black spot, surrounded by inflam- 
mation showed itself. Several feet of the worm, 
of the existence of which the above was a symp- 
tom, had been gradually drawn out, and the part 
constantly poulticed; when it was broken in 
changing a poultice by the carelessness of the 
French surgeon of the ship, on the passage to 
Marseilles. Great swelling and inflammation, 
with suppuration and much pain, intervened and 
continued for some weeks. On: arriving at Paris, 
by the treatment of one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of that city, in a little while*he had re- 
covered; nor was he ever after subject to any | 
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He ascribes it to the 
bad water he had been compelled to drink after 
leaving Sennaar, and during the passage through 
the desert; where he and his whole company 
narrowly escaped destruction by the terrible and 
mysterious simoom. 

And if my memory fail me not, Bruce remarks 
that the inhabitants of that part of Abyssinia, be- 
fore alluded to, were subject to this disease, which 
in its later stages spread from the fleshy parts of 
the leg over the whole body. The natives extract 
the worm without any ill results following such 
operation. 

Much of the matter of the Query agreeing 
with the above, especially in the results following 


| the Ps extraction of the worm, I am inclined to 


think there was no juggling on the part of the 
Persian doctors; but that they had to combat a 


| real disease caused by drinking the bad water which 


must of ‘necessity be used in the deserts and arid 

plains of Persia, and the adjacent districts of 

3eloochistan and Cabool. P. W. Bartvetr. 
Brighton. 





Your correspondent, Dera, will find a fuller 
reply to his Query than “N. & Q.” could admit, 
in Copland’s Dict. of Practical Medicine, art. 
Worms (vol. iii. pp. 1402-4. and 1417-18.), with 
bibliographical references ad fin. For others who 
feel a general interest in the subject, I may re- 
mark, that the Filaria Medinensis, or Guinea 
worm, is really meant by Velschius, and described 
by G. Busk, Trans. Microscop. Society, vol. ii. 
p- 65. et seq. 

It is indigenous in many hot climates,—as Sene- 
gal, the East Indies, Persia, coasts of the Red Sea, 
&e.; varies from 3 in. to 3 yards in length; and 
from twenty to fifty have been found under the 
human skin and muscles, though they are com- 
monly less numerous. 

When superficial, they are removed by a hook ; 


| when deep seated, they cause ulceration, &c., and 


are extracted by fastening the end of the worm to 
a quill or piece of stick, turning it round twice 
daily, and so carefully drawing them out—a pro- 
cess which may occupy some weeks. This gradual 
method prevents them from being broken, an ac- 
cident occasionally followed by the consequences 
described by Guenocius; and causes them very 


| much to resemble a bit of dirty packthread. I 


observed such a case in 1839. 

Many authors believe that the “ fiery serpents,” 
which “ bit the children of Israel,” were Filarie 
Medinenses. (Numbers xxi. 6.) 

Probably, however, the startling plate, described 
by Detra, has been a good deal indebted to the 
imagination of the artist, and in that respect re- 
sembles the cases so often found in popular works 
on the liver, stomach, and nervous system. 

Epwarp Riecaut, M.R.C.S. 
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The question as to worms in the flesh is an- 


swered by the following ae nt in Dr. Wolfs | England, as dying in Ireland 


Travels and 4 Adventures (vol. ii. p. 497.) :— 

“ A sickness prevails, chiefly in the city (Bockhara), 
called Rishta, which causes an immense worm to come 
out of the knees and arms, and makes people frequently 
lame for life; it is ascribed to the water.” 

And at p. 441., Wolff says that Sir B. Brodie 
took out of himself one of these worms, after his 
return to London. C. S. Greaves. 





ARTWRIGHT, 
NON-JURING 


BISHOP (¢ 
OF THE 
2°¢ S. xi. 


NOT THE LAST BISHOPS, 


208.) 

There have been several individuals who have 
been set down as the “ last” of the line of succes- 
sion which Sancroft, the ejected Primate, founded 
by the sanction of King James at St. Germains. 
This step was taken against the fervent remon- 
strance of a wiser man, Bishop Ken; who main- 
tained that the schism would die out, if the 
deprived bishops refrained from naming succes- 
sors. The line being founded, lasted from 1691 
to 1805. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1779, 
there is the following entry : — 

“19 Nov. Theobald’s Road, the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon, the the successors of the Non-juring 
Bishops.” 

Your correspondent, Joun AtiEn, now claims 
Mr. Cartwright as the ultimus nonjurantium Epis- 
coporum, citing the record of his death in 1799. 
Macaulay closes his account of the origin and 
course of the “schismatical hierarchy” in these 
words : — 


Died, in 
last of 


“ The little Church, without temple, revenues, or dig- 
nities, was even more distracted by internal disputes than 
the great Church, which retained possession of cathedrals, 
tithes, and peerages. Some non-jurors leaned towards 
the ceremonial of Rome; others would not tolerate the 
slightest departure from the Book of Common Prayer. 
Altar was set up against altar. One phantom prelate 
pronounced the consecration of another phantom prelate 
uncanonical, At length, the pastors were left absolutely 
without flocks. One of these Lords spiritual very wisely 


turned surgeon;” [this alludes, no doubt, to “ Bishop 
Cartwright,” ) “ another left what he had called his See, 
and settled in Ireland; and at length, in 1805, the last 


had proudls claimed to be 


sland, dropped unnoticed into 


Bishop of that society, which 
the only true Church of Ex 


the grave.” 
Mr. Urnan is correct in one sense, when he 
calls Gordon the last of the nonjuring bishops : 


for he was the last of the original line, before the 
Separatists formed a succession of their own, com- 
Deacon consecrated 
died in conformity 
Four years before his 


menced by one bishop only ! 
Cartwright; who, however, 
with the National Church. 

death he consecrated Garnet: 
erated Boothe, who was the last of t 
nonjuring bishops, and the individua 


and Garnet conse- 
ie irregular 


| 
1 referred to 
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of his History of 
in the year 1805, 
Lathbury, from whom I collect these n names, 
states, in his History of the Nonjurors, that he had 
been informed of a nonjuring clergyman being 
alive so late as the year 1815. Thus, ¢ rordon was 
the last bishop of the united nonjurors. Cart- 
wright was the last of the Separatists in England; 
and Boothe, the undoubted “last man” of all, but 
dying in Ireland. The few straggling disciples of 
these defunct pastors and masters, who did not 
object to the “immoral prayers” of the Estab- 
lished Church, and were content to communicate 
with that Church as private individuals, would 
not, however, join in one prayer—that for the 
reigning sovereign. They fancied they avoided 
this by using prayer-books printed before the 
Revolution. Long before this, however, they 
were extinct as an organised body. J. Dosay, 


by Macaulay in the 4th vol. 





BURNS: “ THE WHISTLE.” 

(2™¢ S. x. 423.) 
Mr. Cromex has proved that the contest for the 
whistle took place on the 16th October, 1789; 
and that Burns was not the umpire chosen by the 
parties. It is also to be inferred from his letter 
to Capt. Riddell, written on the morning of that 
day, that he had then no expectation of being 
present on the occasion, as otherwise he would 
not have required to send for two franks from one 
of the competitors. But may he not have re- 
ceived an invitation in the course of the day ; or, 
instead of sending a servant in the evening for 
the franks, as he proposed, have gone himself to 
Friarscarse, and been detained to witness the 
conclusion of the bout? In his verses he cer- 
tainly speaks as if he had been present, though 
this may be explained by poetical license. But 
in his preface to the poem there occurs a more 
at pe inaccuracy, which has never been no- 
ticed by his biographers or commentators, in re- 
ference to “the authe ntic prose history of the 
whistle” story which 1 fear must be pro- 
nounced apocryphal. Burns speaks of a gigantic 
Dane, who came to Scotland with Anne of Den- 
mark, after her marriage with James VI.; and 
vho, although “a matchless champion of Bae- 
chus,” was overcome by Sir Robert L aurie of 
Maxwelion after three days and three nights hard 
drinking ; and thereby lost to him a little ebony 
whistle, the prize of the contest. Now it happens 

that 1589 was the year in which 
* Anne 
and that no Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelton ex- 
isted for nearly a century after. Maxwelton was 
not acquired by the family till 1614, when Ste- 
phen Laurie, merchant burgess of Dumfries, 


—a& 


to Denmark bade adieu”; 
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urchased the estate from the noble house of 


Glencairn. He died in 1637, leaving a son John 
Laurie, of Maxwelton ; whose son and successor, 
Robert, was created a baronet in 1685, and died 
in 1698, aged fifty-six. Of Sir Robert's daughters, 
the eldest, Catharine, was married in 1694 to 
Walter Riddell of G! nriddell ; ; and the youngest, 
Anne*, in 1710, to Alexander Ferguson of Craig- 


darnoch. ‘The compotators, in 1789, were Sir 
Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, Bart., Knight 
Marischal of Scotland, and M.P. for Dumfries- 
shire, and grandson of the first baronet ; Alexan- 


der Ferguson of Craigdarnoch, grandson of the 
previous Alexander; and Robert Riddell of Glen- 
riddell, great-grandson, through his mother, of 
Walter before named. Whether this Bacchana- 
lian wager was occasioned by the alleged prior 
contest between Sir Walter Laurie and his bro- 
ther-in-law Glenriddell, in which the latter was 
successful, I have no means of knowing, and no 
bard has celebrated that event; but in those 
times it did not require an old legend to induce 
country gentlemen to engage in such orgies, as 
they quite appreciated the well-known reasons 
for drinking : — 
“Good wine —a friend — or being dry — 
Or lest you be so by-and-by — 
Or any other reason why.” N,N. 











Ericrkam on Two Deans (2™ S. xi. 170.) — 
The witty epigram on these dignitaries, recorded 
in your last number, was in circulation at Oxford 
when I matriculated at Exeter in the beginning 
of the present century, and was jucosely attributed 
to the pen of Jack Burton; but it came, I believe, 
like many other bon mots of that day, from a set 


f inveterate punsters in the common rooms of 


different colleges. Jack was, as your octogena- 
rian correspondent informs you, the daughter of 
Canon Burton, of Christ Church, residing in Peck 
Water Quad , where her tongue was often heard, 
sonorous as that of Great Tom over the gateway. 
She may have been addicta Camenis, and not 
without beauty in her youth; but, in my day, sh« 
was a stout spinster passé, the organ at t all female 
tea-parties, and the dudibrium of undergraduates 
Ina noted quib of the time, in praise of Burton 
ale, I remember she was thus alluded to :— 
“Strong, heady, and a iittle stale, 
Long live the Burton stingo.” 

But Jack, though the great belle, was not the only 
celebrated one am mg us at Oxford. There was 
another, Bell Hornsby, the dai agh ter of the Pro- 
fessor of As tronomy, ' resid lent at the Obs: Tv: itory 
nearly opposite St. John’s, onl a cert lame 
fellow of this college, nick-named Dr. Too, was 
said to have wooed and won the damsel. Un- 





. . * , : 
ss She was the “ Annie Laurie” of the pathetic 
that name, 
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luckily, one fine morning, shortly before the day 
fixed for his connubial bliss, Bell, perfida virgo, 
eloped with her father’s footman. This untoward 
event, as was natural, drew forth from the pun- 
sters another epigram (also maliciously ascribed 
to Jack), which you may think worth preserving 
in a printed form in “N. & Q.:” 
‘°*T wixt footman John and Dr. Toe 
A rivalship befell, 
Which of the two should be the beau 
To bear away sweet Bell. 
To footman John she gave her heart; 
Who could blame her? no man. 
The whole succeeded ‘gainst the part, 
Footman vr. Toeman.” 
In style and equivoque how redolent of poor 
Tom Hood GARRULUS ALTER. 


The following version of the epigram upon the 
two Deans, C yril Jac *kson and Nathan Wetherell, 
has “dwelt in my memory” more than forty years : 
surely it is better than that given by F. Fitz- 
Henry : — 

“Says Cyril to Nathar morning by Queen’s, 
‘You know, my dear Nathan, we're both of us Deans, 
And Bishops we both soon shall be.’ 
Says Nathan to Cyril, ‘ Be sure that I shall 
Take very good care of my little Canal, 
And you may look after the See’ ” (sea). 
Henry Foss. 





Suprosep HuippEN Proruecy IN THE PsaLos 
1S. xi. 173.) —I can supply your correspon- 
dent Anow. with one instance. It is mentioned 
by D’Ewes, I think, that previous to the assas- 
sination of Buckingham by Felton, a doggrel 
prophecy had been muc h quoted :— 





») 











“ Thy numerous names with this year do agree, 
But °29 Heav’n grant thou'lt never see.” 
If the numeral letters be taken in his title, 
GEORGIVS BYCKINGHAML®E DvX, they will be found 
spond with the date of his deat 7 1628. 


» Ws We 


ProxvnciATION or COLERIDGE Qn S. xi. 178.) 
—It is enough to make any Devonshire man smile 
to see such a to-do made about the name of Cole- 
ridge; a name not uncommon in the county, vari- 
ously spelt; but nobody ever dreamt of making 
it a word of three syllables! Who would think of 
making four of Colebrookdale ? 

If 1. would visit the small village in the north 
of Devon on a winter day, he would soon feel the 
derivation of the name. SaTIs. 





to co 





Carey, Joun (1* S. viii. 104.) — Ecclesiastical 
Survey of the Possessions, §c., of the Bishop of 
St. David's, 8vo. 1812. If information is still 
sought by Joun Martin respecting this rare 
survey, printed at the req uest of the vener able 
Dr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. David's, he will 
find it in a sale catalogue of portion of Mr. 


Cooper's library, sold by Messrs. Sotheby and 
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Wilkinson in July, 1857. Should he find any 
difficulty in procuring the catalogue, I will gladly 
forward him a copy of the entry in it. It is pos- 
sible that this may be the case, as I have long 
wished to procure the previous portion of the ca- 
talogue, or even the perusal of it, without success. 

A. Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 


Stamss on Parcument (2"¢ S. xi. 190.) — 
Stains on parchment, produced by contact with 
silver, may be removed by wetting the black 
mark, complained of by J. A. Px., with a solution of 
cyanide and iodide of potassium in water: say one 
drachm of each salt to half an ounce of distilled 
water. Apply the stain solvent with a camel’s-hair 
pencil; after it has remained on a few minutes, 
remove the old solution and apply fresh ; finally, 
clean all off with plain water. 

G. W. Sertimus Presse. 

Quotation Wantep (2™ S. x. 494).— The 
thought is in Za Henriade, though more briefly 
expressed : — 

«“ Nés dans l’obscurité, nourris dans Ja bassesse, 

Leur haine pour les Rois leur tient lieu de noblesse ; 

Et jusque sous le Dais par le peuple portés, 

Mayenne, en fremissant, les voit & ses cétés, 

Des jeux de la Discorde ordinaires caprices, 

Qui souvent rend égaux ceux qu'elle rend complices.” 

lenriade, ch. iv. |. 379. 

The lines quoted as Voltaire’s in a book of rhe- 
toric, but which the querist says are not in Za 
Henriade, are : — 

“Un chef, autorisé d’une juste puissance, 

Soumet tout d’une coup d’qil & son obeissance ; 
Mais, dés qu'il est armé pour soulever |’état, 
Il trouve un compagnon dans le moindre soldat.” 


W. D. 
Catvacamp (2"¢ §. xi. 47. 154.) —I am quite 


satisfied that Lord Lindsay is right in supposing | 


the word calvacamp to be a mistranscription. Still 
it is not easy to discover the real name. It may, 
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Toény family named their possessions in England 
after the place from which they originally came? 
P. S. Carey. 

Limest AND Linpsay (2™ S. xi. 154.) — Lord 
Lindsay, in his recent communication respecting 
the descendants of Hugh de Calvacamp, speaks of 
“the family described alternately as de Limesi, 
de Lindesiaco, and de Lindsay,” as if the Lime. 
seys and the Lindsays were one and the same 
family, with only a slight modification of name, 
But according to Dugdale, David de Lindsey, 
the founder of the English baronial house of 
Lindsey, was of Scotch descent, having no other 
connexion with the family of Limesi than that of 
his father having married a daughter and co- 
heiress of Gerard de Limesi. The passage runs as 
follows : — 

“To which John —— Hugh, his son and heir, who died 
issueles:, succeeding, this Barony of Limesi came to be 
divided betwixt Hugh de Odingsells, a Flemfng, who 
married Basilia, and David de Lindsey, a Scot, son of 
David, husband of Aléanore, daughters to the before-men- 
tioned Gerard.” — Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 414. 

Is there any reason for supposing that this 
statement is incorrect ? Mewor. 


Tne Farmacta at Loreto (2 S. xi. 170.)— 
This Query reminds me of the hospital of St. 
John, at the old city of Bruges, in Flanders. No 
Britisher (as the Yankees call us) should be at 
Bruges without paying a visit to this charitable 
and well-regulated institution. I was particularly 
struck by the management of the medical depart- 
ment by nuns; to what order they belong I now 
forget. Although there are male surgeons and 
M.D.’s, who visit the patients, the chief pre- 
scribers and compounders of the medicine are the 
nuns. The senior of these female physicians ac- 
companied me over the hospital, examined many 


| of the patients, took notes in a small book, and 


however, be of some help to bear in mind that | 


Todiniacum, Toény, or Thosny was—and, for aught 
I know, still—is on the banks of the Seine, in the 
neighbourhood of Les Andelys. It is, therefore, 
probably in Upper Normandy that the original 
seat of the family is to be looked for. It has oc- 
curred to me that Caldecota, now Caude-Céte, 
near Dieppe, might possibly be the place. And 
it is somewhat singular that, among the lands 
mentioned by Dugdale (Baronage, vol. i. p. 469.), 
as being granted by Ralph de Toény to the monks 
of Utica (Ouche) in Normandy, is the Lordship 
of Caldecote, in Worcestershire ; and in Domes- 
day-book, I find that Caldecvta, in Hertfordshire, 
was among the lands holden by Radulf de Lime- 
sey, who, as I collect from Lord Lindsay's state- 
ment, must have belonged to a branch of the 
Is this merely a coincidence ? Or may 


"Totnys. 


it be that in these instances the members of the 


afterwards brought me to the apothecary's shop 
(in the hospital), where she wrote her prescrip- 
tions, and handed them to another lady, wh 
compounded the medicine. Being used to differ- 
ent proceedings in hospitals in the United King- 
dom, this seemed to me rather strange. Is such 
practice as described followed in other houses of 
this sort, on the Continent or elsewhere? I was 
told the treatment was most judicious and effec 
tive. S. RepMoyp. 
Liverpool. 


Ricuarp, Seventa Ear or Anareser (2™ 5. 
xi. 74.) —Having seen in your interesting public- 
ation a Query from a correspondent of yours, 
relative to Richard, the seventh Earl of Anglesey, 
I can give him some information on the matter 
Before he attained the title of Earl of Anglesey, 
his title was Lord Altham; and he married Anne 
Simpson, with whom he got a fortune, the amount 
of which I cannot tell. He subsequently sold 4 
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part of this property; and his wife, as Lady Al- 
tham, joined him in suffering a recovery to enable 
him to sell. There was issue of the marris ige, 
three daughters, some of whose descendants are 
in existence. Lord Anglesey being annoyed 
at having no male issue by his wife, quarrelled 
with her, and treated her so ill that she was 
obliged to proceed against him in the Consistorial 
Court of Dublin for cruelty and adultery; and 
pending the suit, was allowed by the Court a con- 
siderable sum from Lord Anglesey's estate, and 
also concordatum from the Crown. He tried to 
break the marriage with Anne Simpson, alleging 
a marriage with Anne Prust; but, on investi- 
gating the matter in the House of Peers in Eng- 
land, when Arthur —— (his illegitimate son 
by Juliana Donovan) claimed to be the heir to 
the title of Earl of Anglesey, the marriages of 
Anne Prust and Juliana Donov an were proved to 
be invalid ; and on the result of the inquiry being 
made known to Lord Lyttelton, who was father- 
in-law to Arthur Annesley, he dropped suddenly 
dead, after exclaiming, “Then my daughter is 
Ss 


married to a bastard!” .S. 
Dablin. 
Rerentive Memory (2™ S. xi. 186.) — The 


late Robert Dillon Brown, M.P. for Mayo, had a 
most extraordinary memory. I once took down 
a speech from his dictation, and in twenty-four 
hours afterwards he repeated it word for word, I 
holding my note. He had not seen the MS., and 
he told me he had not thought of the matter in 
the interim. He told me, that when a youth in 
college, he could repeat in the morning six columns 
fa newspaper, which he had read the previous 
evening. I believe it was true. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Secret Societies 1n InEtanp (2"¢ §, xi. 173.) 
—I think Mr. Georce Luoyxp is mistaken, in 
point of chronology, respec ting the “ Peep-o’-Day 
Boys.” That secret society existed immediately 
previous to, or ,after, the suppression of the 

“Whiteboys” in 1775. Mr. Luoyp certainly 
gives no date, but then he places the b lank below 

1830—the year he gives to the “ Terry-alts,” 
although that body was known long before 1830. 
Tean give the following, in addition to the list, 
but I cannot state the “date ; perhaps some time 
between 1815 and 1825. 
a The Caravats: the Shanavests;” these socie- 
es were confined to Munster, and, although se- 
cret, they had hardly any politic ral objects ; being 
more pugnacious and faction-fis ghting bodies than 
anything else. If I remember rightly, there is a 
novel called after these names. 

There were also “ The Leinster Dingers,” and 
“Connaught Slashers”; but these were chie fly 
confined to Dublin, and were illegally banded in 
reference to trade matters, without political ob- 
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jects; but at the same time were frequently 
embroiled in the latter, being drawn in by cir- 
cumstances and religious differences with others. 
The celebrated “ Brunswick Clubs” of Ireland, 
I presume, are well known. ‘These were of the 
extreme Orange party, and the “ Ribbon Socie- 
ties” were got up to oppose them. ‘These two 
latter are of recent date, comparatively. 

N. B. The “Caravats” were so called from a 
peculiar tie and material used in the neck-cloth 
(commonly called cravats) ; and for the same rea- 
son, the “ Shanavests” were known by their vest, 
or waistcoat. There are also the “ Molly Ma- 
guires” and “ Billy Welters.” S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Tue Ancestry or Cromwett (2 S. xi. 184.) 
— Among the bannerols borne at the funeral of 
the Protector Cromwell (v. Prestwich’s Respub- 
lica), was one with the following arms: Per pale 
az. and 3 fleurs-de-lis or. This coat I find 
ascribed to the Welsh families of Jenkins, Pro- 
bert, and Williams ; as well as to Ynyr, Prince of 
Gwent. I should be glad of any information in 
reply to the following Queries : — 

Who was Ynyr, Prince of Gwent ? 

2. Is there any ground for supposing the fami- 
lies above-mentioned were his descendants ? 

As connected with which family was this 
coat quartered by Cromwell ? J. Woopwarp. 


AstronomicaL Verszs (2" S. xi. 149.) — The 
poem entitled “Excursions through the Starry 
Heavens” is printed. I have a copy before me, 
with an engraved frontispiece of Ursa Major and 
the “Seven stars, a splendid waving train,” illus- 
trative of the letter-press. I believe, however, it 
never was published, but only printed for private 
circulation. My copy I got from Mr. Andrew 
Blaikie, engraver in Paisley, at whose cost it was 
printed by John Neilson, a gentleman (as his 
father was before him), famous as a letter-press 
printer in Paisley, and especially so as a printer 
of chap-books. ‘Mr. Blaikie was a man of pecu- 
liar character—* our staunch and excellent friend, 
Mr. A. B——,” as Motherwell called him, “ whose 
amiable eccentricities and talents have endeared 
him to every circle’—a man of fine literary 
tastes, an ac complished musician, and a well-in- 
formed and enthusis astic antiquary. He was the 
means of getting up a meeting in Paisley with 
the Ettrick Shepherd and Robert Tannahill, our 
Paisley poet; he possessed many literary friend- 
ships, ‘and had the honour to correspond with Sir 
Walter Scott. Mr. Blaikie told me that the 
author of the “Excursion through the Starry 
Heavens” was the late Rev. Dr. Boog, one of the 
ministers of the Abbey Church here; but, as V. 
T. D. says there is a Latin poem on the subject, 
Dr. Boog’s poem may be a translation only. T his 
little poem is an excellent guide to the more pro- 
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minent constellations and stars: you can follow | lows Farm” is to be found on the bound ry here 
it easily; and it is rendered more valuable in the  deseribed in the land-marks of = charter. 
printed copy by the names of particular stars Geo. R. Corner, 
eine it nitals: ose of » first rnitt >} — . 77.1! 

being in capitals; those of the fi magnitude in Mr. S. Gray (2°45, xi. 77.139.191.)—C an your 
larger capitals. James J. Lan. 


correspondents give any prior information regard. 


linderwood Cottage. Paislew : Rigo 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. ing this family of * Gray, especially whether they 























Loneevity or Incumpents (2 S. xi. 168.) — | were descended from, or related to the Rey. Wil- 
The following seems to be worthy of record in liam Gray, minister of Dunse; who died cir 
i} iVil ii § n \ A wo! i Ot record in J . 
the pages of “N. & Q.:"” — 1693 ? 3. 
“126 ‘ 9) died * Parkstone he R » \ — ° . - ; 
, ms y St. James's. P ie, the Rev. P. Meh Ixpistancy (2™S. xi.66.)—Were t 
JOllitie, ° ot t. Jan . vole, in tl ist vear of his i" ” . - 
socemniamen 1 94.” as = *  distaney (Pearson On the Creed, p. 2: 
Beg ; a .| written as two words, “in distancy,’ 
it wae e re tees = m8 . — the vicar of of Pearson respecting the soul vould 
» ‘ ] ; « + ; ‘ , . . * * . . , . 
Preston lately pi ‘ m I fifth much from the definition of a point, “ that which 
year. i. hath neither parts nor magnitude, but position 
e 
LEGEND or THE Montagu (2"¢ S. xi. 169.) —I only. ’ as ae ; 
believe that your corresp Junta Avpe will Pearson says that the soul is immaterial, 
find the lecend about w inquires in Boyer’s | therefore cannot be circumscribed ; that it « 
Life of Queen Anne ; Bohn’s ed, | 22d therefore has some determinate, though no 
May 20. 1664], — ; d fined position, ; 
‘ . . . ' Salil It is with great timidity that I venture 
“Mr. Edward Montagu is turned out of the Court, not | 503+ Ts it possible, that in the passaze 
to return again His fault, I perceive, was his pride, and | o-*** * oan Raa ee a 
most of all, his affecting great with the Queen.” tion, for “indistancy,” we ought to rea 
nn P . , distancy ” ? 
lo this Lord Braybrooke adds a note — ee 
“ Boyer, in his Life of Queen Anne, says that he was Sone or tne Crcekoo (2"*S. xi. 68.) 





dismissed for offending her Majesty by squeezing her | doubtedly, “i-cumen in” is equivalent to “a 
hand.” coming in.” ‘The fine old song, of which your 

Permit me, at the saine time, to protest against | correspondent sp clearly enough refers to the 
tlie expression “ remarkable ugliness” being attri- | “merry month of vy,” when “ Beasts did leap, 
buted to Katherine of Arragon, as one of her con- | and birds did sing.” The euckoo “in Apnil 
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temporaries has declared that “it was not easy | whets his bill” ; but it is not till “in May he sings 
for any woman to equal Queen Katherine in her | all day.” And certainly, one of the not least 
prime” [Lord Herbert's Life of Henry VIII.) | pleasing country sights in that month, is the 

She no doubt lost much of her beauty after she | couth oe: a or “sterting” as the song has it 


had passed through the heavy trials attendant on | of the young bullocks. It is such a ve 


‘y common 








her divorce; but it is not fair to judge of the sight in the country, that I am surprised your cor- 

beauty of a woman by what she was during the respondent sh yuld not h: ed it 

last four or five years of her life. Hermenraevupr. l might Iduce scores of anata ns in illustra- 
— : . ; tion of “bulloc sterteth,” but I must content 
Tue Exms at Smiturrerp (2"¢ S. xi. 150.) — 


Ar pee . . ~ 2 . myself with one :— 
Is not this place the “* Queimes,” or place of exe- D , ‘ld 1 

. ‘ . \ ” o “ ut Bf ad an rant 
cution ? from A.-S. “ ewealm,” death; “ewealan, © but note a wild and wa 
Or race of youthful a 





to kill; and “cwealm stow,” a place of ex 








> kectt~ Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
tion. Which is the hot condition of the'r blood.” 

In the deser iption of the land-marks of the Merchant of Venice, Act Y. Se. 1 
fifteen-hide land in Egham, inted by Frith- As to the “ bucke verteth,.” I write with difli- A 
wald, sub-regulus or viceroy of Surrey under | dence, as I have never lived much in a fores 
Ulfare, King of Mercia, to C hert Abbey (anté | country. But I believe that in’or about the month 








A.D. 675 *), the boundary is de ait “dl as running | of May, the “ bucke” does specially affect the shaw, 
from the “hore epuldure” to the “ Knepp,” by | or greenwood, instead of the more open country 
the “ Quelmes, under the “ Stonie held,” and so | which he had before frequented. And that is all 
going down by the “ Tigellebeddeburn” (Tilebed- | which the word “ verteth” implies W. ¢. 
burn) down to that “Eyte” that stands in the “ 
Thames at “ Lodderslake” (Leatherlake.) Names or Greek Herena: (2"* S. xi. 195.)— 
Here the “ Qi 1elmes" is certainly the place of The effect of the passage of Polemon, cited bY 
execution, and in old maps a farm called “ Gal- | Athenzeus, is not correctly represented by A. A 
Athenzeus mentions a female flute-player name d 
* Kemble’s Codex Din! Evi Saxonici, No. 982. Ne meas, and proceeds to express his surprise that 
~p. 15, the Athenians should have allowed a courtesan t0 
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bear the name of a celebrated festival. He then 
cites Polemon as stating that the law of Athens 
prohibited the imposition of such names (i. e. names 
of sacred festivals), not only upon courtesans, but 
even upon other female slaves. 

Nothing is known respecting the author, or the 
date of this law. C. Miiller (Fragm. Hist. Gr., 
vol. iii. p. 116.) remarks, that it must have been 
of late enactment, or have been practically disre- 
garded ; for that the names of Isthmias, or Pythi- 
onice, for courtesans, occur in Athenzeus, xiii. 
. 593. 586. 594. L. 


8 


pp. 587 

Hooxer's “ Eccriestastican Ponty” (2™ §. 
xi. 45. 126.) — There is belonging to the church 
of Yazor, near Hereford, a copy of the first five 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, exactly corre- 
sponding to the description given by Mr. Trencu 
of the one in his possession. The first four books 
have no date on their title-page, and no finis at 
their conclusion, ‘The fifth book has a separate 
title-page of its own, corresponding verbatim et 
literatim with Mr. Trencn’s description. It is 
bound up with the first four books, but has a 
separate paging : the number of pages being 270. 
It concludes with two lines addressed “To the 
Reader,” some errata, and finis. 7 We 


Vistnre Arr (2° §. xi. 7].)—Knowing nothing 
at all about the book from which FirzHopxins 
quotes, I should not be disposed from the quota- 
tion which he gives to think very highly of its 
authority in matters of fact. For, at the very be- 
ginning of the quotation, we are told that the ger- 
falcon is “peculiar to this country” of Iceland. 
Now it is well known the bird is found through- 
out the northern parts of Europe and America ; 
from Sweden in the east, to beyond Hudson's 
Bay in the west. Occasionally it is shot in Eng- 
land; though I believe there is no record of it 
ever having had its eyrie so far south. 

So much for the authority of the English quo- 
tation. As to that from Virgil, it simply amounts 
to this: that the arrow took fire and burnt away 
(consumpta), and that its flight was like that of 
hooting star. 

Undoubtedly a shooting star does leave a very 
visible trail, but how much of that trail may be 
owing to an impression of the light remaining 
on the retina, and how much to the real effect 
of the mete: r, or, in other words, how much may 
he subjective, and how much objective, is another 
er. If the theory of shooting stars—that th oy 
are material bodies in a state of incandescence — 
ve true, there would in all probability be a real 
objective trail of luminous particles emitted by 
the Incandescent body in the course of its flight. 
Nothing in the lines quoted from Virgil illustrates 
the strange and, as it scems to me, suspicious 
statement from the English book quoted by Fitz- 
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Mapame Aux (2™ §. xi. 189.) — 
“Tl était grand et de robuste port; 
Blanche sa peau, mais d’une blancheur mate ; 
Avait des traits, mais sots, mais d'aufomate ; 
Statue en chair, se courbant par ressort.” 

Such must be the true reading of the four in- 
different lines misquoted (probably from Voltaire, 
or Grécourt, or any other of the thousand minor 
poets of the cynical Parnassus of France,) by the 
Dethi Gazette. ‘The fountain-head of that im- 
mense and luscious stream of bad poet 
laume de Lorris, who concocted with or after 
Jehan de Meung, the Romaunt of the Rose; 
Marot, the author of the Espadon Satyrique; 
Chapelle and Benserade, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Lafontaine towers much above all those 
secondary luminaries. There is a harshness and 
an uncouth ruggedness in the guatrain, which 
seem to betray the hand of a very indifferent 
master of his craft —a Robbé or a Pan de Verdun; 
perhaps Voltaire himself, whose versification in 
the Guerre de Genéve is exactly after the same 
model: “se courbant par ressort,” “mais d’auto- 
mate,” “de robuste port,” “statue en chair,” are 
most clumsy expressions. “ Robuste porte,” “ ato- 
mate,” “blanche de peau,” are mere faults of 
transcription. 





y is Guil- 


PuitAretTe Cuasies, Mazarinzus. 

Institute, Paris. 

Scorcn Music (2™ S. xi. 152.) — The Scotch 
strath is the same with the Gael. srath, sratha (Tr. 
and Corn. id.). Strath may be the oldest form of 
the word, and its primary meaning was, doubtless 
that of a road through a valley. It is the same 
word as the W. 2 stryd ; A.-S. strate, strete; G. 
lrasse ; D. sira £ Dan. strate: Sw. strat; Er ¢. 
street: Sp. estrada; It. strada; all derived from 
the L. stratum, a paved street, — lit. strewed, laid 
upon, paved ; from sterno, to strew, from Sans. 
stri. Places in England, whose names are com- 
pounded of strat, streat, ere cenerally situated on 
Roman roads. R. S. Cuarnocr. 


I 
I 


Tirrtinc Grass (2™ S. xi. 190.) —I am in- 
clined to think that the strange shape of the glass 
Mr. Rix describes, was a mere lusus artis; and 
thnt the name was given, not in reference to its 
shape, but to the circumstance of its not being 
possible to set it down while any wine remained in 
it; as also to the “ gla s being consid¢ rably thick- 
ened at the bottom, or lower end.” 

I have, or had, one or two old glasses (heir- 
looms of the hard-drinking days of old time), like 
other wine-glasses in appearance, but holding 
about half the quantity of wine, in consequence 
of the double or treble thickness of the glass itself. 
This was supposed, and probably intended, to be 2 
protection to the abstemious master of a feast, 
when obliged to sit out the evening with a party of 


what Sir Walter Scott calls “ the jolly three-bottle 
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men”; but I have heard that these same glasses 
were apt to leave the abstemious man who used 
them the most fuddled of the party, inasmuch as, 
trusting to the smaller quantity of wine which 
filled them, he was apt to empty his glass each 
time he drank, while others merely took a sup: 
so that I have heard experienced topers call such 


glasses “a most ¢reacherous invention ;” hence 
probably their name. A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


Sears (2™¢ S. xi. 153.) —As I am making a 
collection of impressions of seals, I happen to pos- 
sess copies of four of the seals — by your 
correspondent, and have great pleasure in giving 
the following information : — 

3. The seal of the hospital of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s, at Sandwich. The legend is correctly 
given. 

4. The seal of the Foss Court at Lincoln. 

5. The seal of the Scotch Abbey of Inchma- 
home. 

6. As you intimate, the seal of an archpriest of 
Modena. ADRIAN, 


Srupps (2 S. x. 429.; xi. 156.)—In the Holy 
Ghost Burial-ground at Basingstoke there is a 
tomb to the memory of “ Thos. Stubbs, Esy., late 
Capt. 52nd Regt., died 1782,” to “ Mary his wife, 
died 1814,” and to their son George, killed at Sa- 
lamanca, 1812, a captain in 61st Foot. An inscrip- 
tion states that this monument is erected to the 
memory of his parents and only brother by Sir 
Thos. Wm. Stubbs, K.T.S., in 1817. Engraved 
above are the arms, sa, on a bend or between three 
pheons arg., as many fermaulx gu.; crest, a buck’s 
head issuing from a mural coronet, Suspended is 
the Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, 
with the motto “ Valore lealdade.” Iam anxious 
to know if Sir T. Stubbs served in the British 
army previous to his serving in that of the Portu- 
guese, as he was knighted in England by the 
Prince Regent; also his services, rewards, and 
when he died, &c., or where I can find any par- 
ticulars of him. Should this be relevant to T. E. 
S.’s Query, perhaps the Editor will insert. 

R. J. F. 

Watkinson, Cuancettor or Yorx (2™ §. xi. 
131.) — Henry Watkinson, born in or about 1627, 
was son of Henry Watkinson, of Ilkley, by Bridget, 
daughter of Robert Lodge of Leeds. His father 
died in 1638 or thereabouts. After being edu- 
eated at Ilkley school under Mr. Coates, he was, 
on 30 June, 1645, admitted a pensioner of S. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he went out 
B.A. 1648-9. He was residing at York, 20 March, 
1665-6, when he entered his pedigree at Sir 
William Dugdale’s visitation. At this period he 
was LL.D., but when or how he obtained that 
degree we know not. Certain it is it was not 


conferred upon him either at Cambridge or Ox- 


—— 


ford. In or about 1673 he was constituted Chan. 
cellor of the diocese of York, which office he 
executed till his death, which occurred 25 April, 
1712. He was buried at S. Cuthbert’s, York, 
where he is commemorated by a monumental in. 
scription. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Jonathan 
Jennings of Ripon, and widow of Christopher 
Hodgson of Newhall, Yorkshire, by whom he had 
Mary; Henry, born July, 1665; died 1666, buried 
at S. Cuthbert’s, York. He was also father (but 
whether by the same wife does not appear) of 
Christopher, who died 3 Oct. 1696, xt. thirty, 
buried at S. Cuthbert’s, York ; and William, who 
died 15 Oct. 1753, wt. eighty-two, and was buried 
at S. Cuthbert’s, York. 

Dr. Watkinson contributed 102. towards the 
erection of the third court of S. John’s College. 
His valuable library was sold by auction at York, 
16 Oct. 1712. 

In the notes to Bishop Cartwright’s Diary, he 
is erroneously called Chancellor of the Church of 
York. C. H. anp Tuomrson Coopers. 

Cambridge. 

E. J. Roserts will find a copious pedigree of 
the family of Watkinson of Ilkley, in Whitaker's 
Leeds, vol. ii. p. 73. J. H.C. 

Queen Dicx (2% S. x. 512.; xi. 79. 116.)— 
Your correspondent “ A Constant Reaper” is 
mistaken in supposing that Queen Dick is an 
expression of Quevedo’s. His words in his Visita 
de los Chistes are, “ en tiempo del Rey Perico.” 
(Perico being the vulgar corruption of the name 
of Chilperic II. of France, who ascended the 
throne in 715, and was the contemporary of 
Wamba of Spain.) For this potentate Sir R. 
L’Estrange has substituted “Queen Dick” (Ricb- 
ard Cromwell), and the Edinburgh translation of 
Quevedo’s Works in 3 vols. 1798, “ Queen Bess.” 

Of Sir R. L’Estrange’s version of “the Visions” 
Ticknor (Zist. Span. Literature, 1849, ii. p. 252. 
note) says that “its great popularity was probably 
owing, in some degree, to the additions he boldly 
made to his text, and the frequent accommoda- 
tions he hazarded of its jests to the scandal and 
taste of his times, by allusions entirely English 
and local.” Zevs. 

Gites Greene, M.P. (2 S, xi. 130.)—By the 
kind courtesy of a reader of “ N. & Q.” I have 
been favoured with the following direct reply, 
extracted from the Burial Register of St. Benet- 
fink, London : — 

“ 1655-6. Jan. 5. The Worshipful Giles Greene, 
Esq.” Upon referring to his will he turns out to 
be the father of John Greene, of Enfield. inquired 
after in “ N.& Q.” 1S, ii. 89. and 2° S. x. p. 
333.) E 

Though a writer in the Atheneum considers It 
a waste of space for “ N. & Q.” to insert inquiries 
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for such supposed insignificant persons, and would 
depreciate the usefulness and kindness of the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.” for doing so, I beg to sub- 
join the following: Why was he styled “ Wor- 
shipful?"” He was a citizen, I believe, and also a 
considerable landowner in Dorset. One daughter 
married Mr. John Bland, and another Mr. Roger 
Hill, Serjeant-at-Law. H. T. Ex.tacompe. 


Scorcu Music (2™' S. xi. 152.)—A. C. M. will 
find a learned and interesting dissertation on the 
Scottish Music in the Appendix No. 8. to Hugo 
Amot’s History of Edinburgh. It is not that 
author's own production, as he states in a foot- 
note that he had been favoured with it by a 


friend; and probably some other of your readers | 


may be able to say who the writer was. It enters 
at much length on the subject to which your cor- 


respondent’s Query refers. G. | 


Edinburgh. 


scarp Controversy (2™ §, xi. 88. 106. 175.) 
—I regret I cannot inform Tonsor in what col- 
lection he will find Robert Sharrock’s work, re- 
ferred to in my communication (p. 106.) The 
copy from which I quoted is in my own possession. 
Should Tonsor not be able to procure a copy 
elsewhere, mine shall be at his service with the 
greatest pleasure. R. C. 

Cork. 


Basset AND Maser (2"¢ S. xi. 111.)—Will the 
Rev. Joun WitttaMs be good enough to inform 
me who the “ Sir William Mowbray ” was, from 
whose will— dated York, 15 Richard II. — he 
quotes in the above reply, as I cannot find a 
William de Mowbray named as dying about that 
date in the pedigree of the family of that name 
afterwards created Dukes of Norfolk, &c. 

T. Norrn. 


Leicester. 


Mummy Cases (2™ §S. xi. 151.) — Sycamore, 
which abounded in Egypt, was the favourite ma- 


terial in the construction of the mummy cases, | 


which varied in number and shape as in material ; 
the number used being regulated according to the 
rank of the deceased. The first, or inner case, 
was composed of layers or folds of linen steeped 
in gum, and so compactly pressed together as to 
form a solid case, the strength of which may be 
estimated by the fact that, though not exceeding 
in thickness one-third of an inch, it could only be 
sawn through. It was rendered more durable by 
an inner coating of lime-plaster. 


The second case, like the third, was generally of | 


sycamore; in some instances, however, the se- 
cond and third cases were of cedar, a hierogly- 


phic for eternity, and a wood highly esteemed by | 


the ancients for its imperishable nature. An 


outer sarcophagus of more durable sycamore en- | 
eesed all; but this prctection appears to have | 


been a distinction reserved only for deceased 
royalty. Your Querist should consult Petti- 
grew's Hist. of Egyptian Mummies. 
F, Puixott. 
The wood used by the ancient Egyptians in the 
manufacture of mummy cases was that of the syca- 
mine, or fig-sycamore (Ficus Sycamorus), an en- 
| tirely different tree from the English sycamore, 
which is really a maple. ‘The pegs with which 
the different parts of the cases are fastened toge- 
| ther are sometimes of a closer grained wood, such 
| as cedar. J. Woopwarp. 


Shoreham. 


| Jonn Lorp Duprey (2™ S. xi. 152.) —The 
| difficulty experienced by H. 8. G. appears to have 
arisen from his supposing that John Lord Dudley, 
K.G., who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Berkeley, did not die till 1487. If he will 
| examine more closely into the matter, I think he 
| will find that this John Lord Dudley died (as is 
| stated by Nicolas) in 1482; that, his eldest son 
| Edmund having died in his lifetime, he was suc- 
| ceeded by his grandson, John; and that it was 
this second John that married Cecily, daughter of 
Sir Wm. Willoughby, and having made his will in 
| August, 1487, died shortly afterwards, being suc- 
| ceeded by his son Edward, K.G. 
| <Any doubt that might remain upon this point 
| would probably be removed by examining the 
will made by John Lord Dudley in 1487, or the 
inscription on his grave, if preserved. 

On referring to Nicolas’ Synopsis, I cannot find 
the statement attributed to him by H. S. G., viz. 
| that Edward was the son of Edmund. If the state- 
ment is Mr. Courthope’s, on what authority does 
it rest ? o P. S.C. 

Wirencrart (2™ §S. x. 472.) —By far the most 
curious and well-authenticated accounts of the 
cases of witchcraft, and of the trials of the witches, 
are to be found in Pitcairne’s Scottish Criminal 
| Cases. R. W. B. 


Baro Crorn (2™S§. xi. 67.)—Barm cloth is the 
| covering for the barm (bosom or lap), as neck- 
cloth is the covering for the neck : — 

“ A seint she wered, barred all of silk, 
A barme cloth eke as white as morwe milk 


Upon hire lendes, ful of many a gore.” 
Chaucer, The Millere’s Tale. 
W.C. 
| Gaxrow (2™ S. xi. 125.) — The sense in which 
this word is used by Shakspeare, is probably to 
alarm: Gallow, Galley, Callow, Calley, hills—fre- 
quently occur as signal-posts in the vicinity of 
| ancient stations and military roads ; and is derived 
from the British word Galw, to call, or alarm. 
| The gallows may have been named from its fre- 
quent erection on such elevated or well-known 
spots as the Gallow Hills. P. 
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Correr Corns or James II. (2" S. xi. 13. 39. 
137.) - Ample details may be found 1 in J. Lind- 
say's Vier w f the Cotnage of Freland, Cork, 1839, 
4to. with plates. Josern Rix, M.D. 


Dompantiet (2™ S, xi. 189.) — 
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Haverfordwest. 


Heart Bortar (2" S. xi. 70. 
remains of King Richard's heart 
and preserved in the splendid Musée des 
Antiquités at Rouen, and not again buried as 
stated by your correspondent K. P. D. E. 

W. Warwick Kixa. 
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If 1 so elaborately finished as ny four precedi 
volumes, this last precious fragment Lord Macaulay 
History is certainly equal to any of them in the interest 
which its perusal excites. While if it exhibits the fail- 
ings, the political bias, and the prejudices which are to 
1 in that large portion of the //istory already given 
to the world, it certainly does not the less exhibit the 
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Memoir of the Author, and 120 Illustrations, chiefly by 
Foreign Artists. Bokn.) 

rhis new volume of Bohn’s [illustrated Library claim 
to be the most complete edition of these admirab ile stories, 
inasmuch as it contains the twelve additional Sto 
published under the title of Historier in 1852 and 1858, 

Archeology, its Past and its Future Work; being the 
Annual Address to the Society of Antiquarie s of Scotland, 

{ Y. Simpson, M.D., F. R.S.E., Vice-President of the ~ 
NSocte ty. (Edmonston & Douglas.) 

An admirable resumé of the progress of archeology ig 
Se ot: an 1, and of the work yet to be done. 

Baronies by Tenure Speech of Lord St. Leonards i 
the House of Lords on the Claim to the Barony of Berke. 

y Murray.) 

‘he publication, in a separate and accessible form@ 
this learned judgment on Baronies by ‘Tenure, will bp 
alike acceptable to the lawyer and to the antiquary, 

Collections of the Sur “ey Archa log So iety. Vol, 
IT. Part I. (Published for the Society.) 
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